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Five Boston-area fishmongers 


by Sheryl Julian 


he cost of fish, a local fish- 
T market owner told me, is not 

nearly so high as the cost of 
getting the stuff to market and having 
it cut up. There’s a saying in the fish 
business: in the old days, peddlers 
bought fish for a nickel, sold it for a 
dime, and made a few cents’ profit; 
today, anyone who buys fish for a 
nickel and sells it for a dime will lose 
fifteen cents. 

Like everything else, fish prices are 
up, even for those mainstays of New 
England’s fish trade, the groundfish 
(haddock, cod, and flounder), sword- 
fish, and halibut. And according to the 
fishmongers we interviewed, cus- 
tomers don’t know fresh fish and don’t 
always shop wisely. Fortunately, the 
fish merchants do. What follows is an 
introduction to some of the area’s best- 
known seafood retailers. 


Bay State Lobster Company 
Jimmy Faro, who owns Bay State 
Lobster Company with his brothers 
Angelo, Richard, Sam, and Joseph, 
claims that his company has the big- 
gest seafood counter in the country, 
and indeed the 36-foot case of fresh fish 
is impressive. But even more so are the 
giant tanks of live lobsters to one side 
of this immense store. You can get 
culls (lobsters with one claw only) for 
$2.49 in season, chicken lobsters (the 
small ones we’re used to seeing), and 
some really big ones. One day we saw a 
17-pounder; it was nearly as long as the 
arm of the attendant who reached into 
the tank to pull it out. Some weeks the 
Faros sell 15,000 pounds of lobsters. 
They say they can keep the prices low 
because they send their own trucks up 
to Maine to buy directly from the 
fishermen. Demand has been so high in 
recent years that they opened the large 
supermarket-like store on Battery 


Paul Fortin 


Paul Madona, manager of Bay State’s Battery Wharf outlet 


Wharf, managed by Paul Madona, last 
winter. 

Faro’s consumer advice is to “‘buy 
seafood the way you’d buy anything: at 
a place where it moves in volume, so 
you’re never stuck buying anything 
that didn’t get sold when it came in.” 


Bay State Lobster Co. Inc., 379 
Commercial Street at Battery Wharf, 
Boston. Open Monday through Thurs- 
day from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Fri- 
day and Saturday from 7 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Open on Sunday from 7 a.m. to 2 
p.m. 
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Net profits 


Legal Seafoods 


Seventy-five years ago, near where Legal Seafoods used to 
be in Inman Square, George Berkowitz’s father had a meat 
market and a grocery store called Legal Cash Market. When 
Berkowitz opened his own store next door, he decided to 
keep the name in the family. Legal Seafoods was open for 30 
years, until it burned to the ground last January, the same 
day that a new Legal Seafoods restaurant opened in Bos- 
ton’s Park Plaza (the Statler office building nearby will 
house a fish market by the end of this year). Meanwhile, 
back in Cambridge, Legal plans to open a fish market in a 
theater behind the old location. 

At the moment, the Legal Seafoods Chestnut Hill fish 
market is the only one open, but Legal’s fishcutters, under 
the direction of Jason Mantia, manage to prepare 40,000 
pounds of seafood each week. 

Berkowitz’s advice to customers: “Have as much confi- 
dence in your fishman as you have in your doctor.’’ Where- 
upon he roars with laughter. 

Legal Seafoods, Lower Chestnut Hill Mall, Chestnut Hill. 
Open daily from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Dorothy Borden, self-educated fishmonger 


The Fishmonger 

Dorothy Borden used to be a customer of the original 
owners of the Fishmonger on Huron Avenue in Cambridge. 
A couple of years ago, when she discovered the shop was for 
sale, she bought it. The incredible part of this story is that 
Borden didn’t know anything about the fish business, and 
the previous owners didn’t keep books or use a cash regis- 
ter. So she went down to the fish pier and watched the 
wholesale cutters while they worked, and went around to the 
other markets in town and asked them to teach her. Not 
everyone was nice, but Borden persisted until she knew 
what to look for and how to buy and cut up fish. She goes 
down to the pier herself every morning to buy it and brings 
back beautiful stuff. Some of it is made into fish pate, 
shrimp tabooleh, or mussel salad and there is a freezer full anion ov 
of soups, chowders, casseroles, and sauces, all made in the Jason Mantia and owner George Berkowitz 
shop. 

‘Look for fish that has brilliance,’ Borden recommends, 
“and a tinge of color to it. Fish that is too white is usually 
not that fresh. Feel it, smell it, and make sure it glows.” 

The Fishmonger, 246 Huron Avenue, Cambridge. Open 
Monday through Friday from 10:30.a.m. to 6:30 p.m. and on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
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Mr. Meister of Belmont 


Meister’s Sea Foods 

Everyone calls George Meister’s seafood shop in Belmont 
“Mr. Meister’s,”’ as if he were the host on a TV show for pre- 
schoolers. Meister has quite a colorful background, having 
been involved in the fish business in one way or another 


since he was five. His father sold fish; Meister himself 


worked as a commercial fisherman for 20 years, and then 
did a stint on the government research vessel Delaware 
collecting marine species and evaluating them for food 
value and quality. When the Delaware was lost in a fire in 
the early ‘50s, Meister opened the Belmont Center fish 
market he has now. It didn’t take long for him to acquire a 
dedicated clientele: he cuts all his own fish, offers only local 
varieties, and knows everything about the fish he is selling. 

For the consumer, he offers this advice: “If a fish has any 
smell, throw it away; and if the shop smells, walk out.” 

Meister’s Sea Foods, 19 Leonard Street, Belmont. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Wulf’s Fish Market 

When Sam Wulf bought his Coolidge Corner fish market, 
55 years ago, it was half its size. Customers were mostly 
neighborhood people and he was learning the business as he 
went along. Wulf’s is the oldest retail fish market in Boston 
now, and despite the change in the neighborhood, people's 
eating habits, and the fishing industry itself, this store has 
maintained the quality of its seafood and caters to some of 
its original clientele, their children, and their grand- 
children. “‘We hear people say that their mothers wheeled 
them in here in baby carriages,’’ says Alan Wulf, the son 
who works with his father in the shop. Customers who have 
traded at Wulf’s for many years know all the fishcutters, 
some of whom have been around for 45 years. 

Alan Wulf says he has such a good relationship with his 
customers that if they ask him what they should buy, he can 
tell them exactly what they’d like. He suggests you try leav- 
ing your choice of fish up to the discretion of the fish dealer 
and see how you fare. 

Wulf’s Fish Market, 407 Harvard Street, Brookline. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 5:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 0 
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Alan Wulf and his father, Sam, 55 years in Brookline 
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Wines from local vineyards 


by Michael Apstein 


he California producer Heitz Cellars makes a Caber- 
net Sauvignon called Martha’s Vineyard, but a real 
vineyard on the Vineyard? You’ve got to be kidding. 

Well, it turns out that there are nine growers in New Eng- 
land: two in Massachusetts, one in New Hampshire, and 
three in Rhode Island and in Connecticut. And why not? 
After all, upstate New York was the first major winemaking 
area in the US. And in fact, grapes do best in more difficult 
climates, as opposed to continually warm and sunny parts. 
New England does have the climatic advantage of getting 
little rain in the fall, just before harvest time, when it would 
swell the grapes and dilute their flavor. 

With one exception, New England’s wineries are making 
wine from French hybrid grape varieties. These were de- 
veloped about 100 years ago in France (where they are called 
American hybrids and still used for making a considerable 
amount of non-appellation controllee wine) as a way to com- 
bat the vine-destroying root louse the phylloxera. Some 
were accomplished by grafting the delicate European vitis 
vinifera grapevine onto phylloxera-resistant American root- 
stock. Others were new breeds of vines that combined the 
elegance of the vinifera with the heartiness of the American 
vines and at the same time eliminated the undesirable 
strong, grapy, or ‘‘foxy”’ quality inherent in native Ameri- 
can grapes. (The Concord is a native American grape; 
imagine its aroma and taste in a dry white wine.) The re- 
sults were named things like Seibel 5279 or Seyve-Villard 
5276, perhaps a botanist’s dreams, but certainly not 
marketable items. So the names became Aurora or Seyval 


Illustration by Jeremy Elkin 





Blane and now we have a few more varietals to remember. 

I admit to being skeptical about the quality of these 
wines, viewing them as much as curiosities as serious wines. 
With that initial bias, I went off to visit David Tower at 
Commonwealth Winery, Jim and Lolly Mitchell at Sakon- 
net Vineyards, and George and Cathy Mathiesen at Chi- 
cama Vineyards. By the time I came home I was pleasantly 
surprised these people are making some very good wine 
and selling it at reasonable prices. 


~ * * 


When I met David Tower he was throwing fertilizer on the 
few ‘‘decorative” vines in front of his winery with as much 
devoted care as, it turns out, he gives his wines. Tower, an 
economist turned winemaker, got a BA from Williams and 
an MBA from Columbia before finally getting an MS in pe- 
nology at the University of California at Davis. After spend- 
ing two years as an apprentice making wine in Germany, he 
returned to Plymouth and leased the library of the old 
Plymouth Cordage Company, a rope manufacturing giant in 
the 19th century, to use as his winery. 

This is the start of Tower's third year as a vintner; he bot- 
tled about 4500 cases in 1979 and 6500 cases this year. (For 
comparison, Chateau Lafite produces 25,000 cases a year, 
and the large California wineries 500,000.) He is still buy- 
ing most of his grapes from out of state, generally New York, 
but near enough so they can be picked one day and deliv- 
ered early the next morning. Of the hybrids, he says, *‘I’m 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

not trying to make a $30-a-bottle wine 
—- these are perfectly delightful varie- 
ties for the mid-priced range.” 

Even though Commonwealth’s 
wines come from grapes grown and 
harvested in 1979, they don’t carry a 
vintage year because of the federal 
wine-labeling law which requires that 
five percent of the grapes in a vintage- 
dated wine come from the state in 
which the wine was made. Hence the 
notation “Bottled in 1980” on the la- 
bel of his current, 1979, selections. 

Seyval Blanc: this wine is similar to 
some from the Loire valley, pale-col- 


ored but full-bodied, with a pleasant 
crispness and good balance. A good 
buy ($4.99). 

Cayuga: this, like the Seyval Blanc, 
has no residual sugar, and thus may be 
too dry for some tastes, but I thorough- 
ly enjoyed them. The Cayuga is fruity 
with a citric quality and a pleasantly 
tart finish ($5.99). 

Aurora: a simpler wine, but still 
good —- a little lower in alcohol, with 
the slight amount of residual sugar 
making it a bit rounder than the first 
two ($4.99). 

Vidal Blane: this has a spiciness to 
it both in the smell and the taste; there 
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is also a fruitiness that makes it seem 
like a cross between a Gewurztrami- 
ner and a Riesling ($5.99). 

The 1979 reds are still aging in oak 
barrels; they should be bottled and 
available by the fall. Common- 
wealth’s wines are available at Brook- 
line Liquor Mart. 

* *- * 

The Sakonnet Vineyards is worth 
studying: 40 acres of neatly pruned 
vines in various stages of fruit de- 
velopment, and a winery and house 
that are beautiful in their almost Scan- 
dinavian simplicity. With their own 
acreage, owners Jim and Lolly Mitch- 
ell rely less on out-of-state grapes; 
hence some of their wines are vintage 
dated and labeled “Estate Bottled,” 
signifying they come exclusively from 
the Mitchells’ own grapes. Sakonnet 
has grown from producing 4000 cases 
its first year (1975) to 8000 cases in 
1979. The Mitchells plan for 10,000 
cases this year. They grow both hy- 
brids and viniferas and have even ex- 
perimented to produce a botrytised Vi- 
dal as a dessert wine. In addition, they 
are planning their first investment 
(and at $400 apiece there’s no other 
word for it) in French oak barrels for 
aging their Chardonnay, and have 
started grafting pinot noir vines be- 
cause they feel confident the grape will 
do well here. 

America’s Cup White, 1979: the 
Mitchells’ best hybrid white, in my 
opinion; this is a judicious blend of Au- 
rora, Seyval, and Vidal and has a com- 
plex taste with hints of citrus and but- 
ter and a good finish. It is certainly 
better than many white Bordeaux at 
the same price ($4.35). 

Seyval: this is a pale-colored, crisp, 
tart, fresh white, less successful than 
the America’s Cup and less interest- 
ing than Commonwealth’s version 
($4.60). 

Aurora: here is a fruity, well-bal- 
anced wine. The .25 percent residual 
sugar is impossible to detect as sweet- 
ness, but adds just a touch of softness 
($4.60). 

Chardonnay: the Mitchells do well 
with vinifera, as is evidenced by this 
wine. It is in a lighter style, and not un- 
like a Chablis, with good varietal fruit 
and a long finish ($6.99). 

Rhode Island Red: another 
thoughtful blend of hybrids, this wine 
is similar to a Cote du Rhone, slightly 
peppery, full-bodied with a good fin- 
ish ($4.60). 

Sakonnet’s wines are sold at Har- 
vard Wine and Liquor. 

* * * 

The Mathiesen family — George and 
Cathy and their children, Michael and 
Lynn —- is growing only viniferas and 
has proven that these wines can be 
made well in the East. George insists, 

Continued on page 16 





259 Newbury St.¥% Mexican Resraurant 





Appetizers Soups & Salads 
Guacamole 
; Tossed Salad 
Chorizos Fritos j Chef’s Salad 


Entrees 


Enchiladas (Soft Corn Tortillas Filled with Beef or Cheese) 
Tacos (Crispy Corn Tortillas Filled with Beef) 
Burritos (Soft Flour Tortillas Filled with Beef or Chicken) 
Tostada (Crispy Corn Tortilla Filled with Beans 

and Topped with Beef & Cheese) 


Combination Plates ... 2.95 


Taco — Enchilada Burrito — Enchilada 
Tostada — Enchilada Burrito — Taco 


Chili Relleno (Stuffed Green Pepper with Beef or Chicken 
and Topped with Melted Cheese) 
Super. Burrito 


*All Orders Served with Rice and Re-Fried Beans and Can Be Prepared Vegetarian Style Upon Request 
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cut the daisies 


by Barbara Wallraff 


last night?” I'd ask anyone and everyone. 
“Uh, what?” 

“Tuna-and-marigold salad and rose-petal ice cream.” 

“Uh, why?” 

More than ‘‘How was it?” (not bad, thanks), that’s what 
people wanted to know. Why would anyone eat ornamental 
flowers? The real answer is: if you have to ask, I can’t tell 
you. As back-up responses, well, it’s an idea with a history 
(more on that later), and one with certain subtle advan- 
tages for the present day: 

— Inviting close friends for dinner for the umpteenth 
time? Did they seem a little bored with your chicken 
marengo the last three times you served it? You bet they’ll 
sit up and take notice of chrysanthemum chowder and 
boiled, buttered sunflower buds. 

— Your food budget doesn’t allow for many luxuries? 
Culinary-quality flowers are almost necessarily free. Your 
florist’s wares probably have been treated with insecticides 
deadlier than those used on vegetables — at least you can 
never be sure they haven’t. Flowers for eating come from 
home gardens — either organic ones (by decision or de- 
fault) or combination vegetable-and-flower gardens where 
only safe pesticides have been used. If you don’t have your 
own source of edible flowers, you can get away with asking 
even people you barely know to bring you a few from their 
gardens. They’ll do it out of curiosity about whether you’ll 
live through your gustatory adventure. 

— Although flowers aren’t listed on calorie charts, you 
can count on their not being fattening. Generally, they taste 
neither sweet nor starchy. Most probably do contain 
vitamins, though. Tests done on rose hips show that many 
varieties supply about 3000 mg. of vitamin C (that’s a lot) 
per 100 gm. of hips. It stands to reason that rose petals have 
something going for them, too. 

— No one’s familiar enough with flowers as food to hate 
them. In truth, few flowers are strongly flavored. They’ve 
been bred for beauty, without regard for rich taste, for so 
long that their flavors doubtless have become mere shadows 
of their ancestors’. But consider this a blessing, because it 
means that if you add them to something that’s yammy to 
start with, people will eat it anyway. 


I admit I’ve been a pest. “Guess what I had for dinner 


General rules for preparing flowers 

1) The flowers discussed below are edible raw or cooked. 
But don’t eat just any old blossom. Especially don’t eat 
azaleas, crocuses, daffodils, foxglove, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
lilies of the valley, oleanders, poinsettia, rhododendrons, or 
wisteria. These are poisonous. 
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2) Make certain that only non-toxic, water-soluble pesti- 
cides have been used on the flowers you eat. Don’t use old, 
wilted flowers or ones that have been attacked by insects. 
For enjoyment’s sake, when you have a choice between, say, 
roses from two bushes, follow the rule that the more full- 
bodied a flower’s scent, the more full-bodied its flavor. 

3) Check for bugs in the flowers, then wash and drain 
them. 

4) With most flowers, only the petals are used. Pull them 
out from the center and clip off any white “heels” the pet- 
als may have; these generally taste bitter. A few flowers, 
such as nasturtiums and pansies, are used whole. With 
these, clip off the stems close to the blossoms. 

5) Keep contact between flowers and metal to a 
minimum. Glass, ceramic, or enameled cookware is 
preferable when you’re cooking foods that contain a high 
proportion of flowers. 

6) Whenever possible in cooking flowers, add them near 
the end of the cooking time. Most are delicately flavored to 
begin with, and they lose taste and texture if they’re over- 
cooked. 


Carnations 
Time was when carnations had a heady, clove-like 


fragrance. Hence, for many years they were called ‘“‘clove 
pinks.” Before that, they were known as “gillyflowers.” 
Gervase Markham, more or less a forerunner of Heloise, 
noted at least one use for them in her 1615 book, The 
English Housewife. For ““The Making of Strange Sallets,”’ 
she suggested including some “preserved Gillyflowers”’ 
along with ‘‘thinn slices of Cowcumbers” and other salad 
vegetables. ‘“‘And these Sallets are both for show and use, for 
they are more excellent to taste, than for to look on.” 

Except when whole flowers have been pickled, only the 
carnation’s petals are eaten. Raw, they’re suitable for salads, 
and they may be added to egg dishes, such as omelets and 
scrambled eggs. Carnations are an ingredient of the liqueur 
Chartreuse, and they combine well with sweet/tart flavors. 
In a recipe for six, any amount up to a cup of petals would be 
appropriate. 


Chrysanthemums 

The Chinese have been eating chrysanthemum petals for 
centuries. They put them in main dishes with meat or fish, 

flavor tea with them, and make wine from them. 
Chrysanthemum petals can be eaten raw, blanched, or 
lightly cooked. Try ’em in seafood salads, in fruit salads, and in 
sweet-potato recipes. One flower gourmet recommends 
Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 12 

adding them, along with shredded 
lettuce, to fish chowder a few minutes 
before you serve it. One-half to one cup 
each of petals and lettuce is fine for six 
servings. 


Daisies 

Please do eat them at least their 
petals. In the 15th century, apparent- 
ly they were as popular in salads as 
green peppers are today. Use a light, 
simple salad dressing, to give the 
flavor of daisies or of any other 
flowers —- a chance to come through. 


Day lilies 

An old Chinese proverb: “If you have 
two loaves of bread, sell one and buy a 
lily."’ Not as mystical as it seems, when 
you mean to eat the lily, too. I have no 
information about whether honest-to- 
God Easter-lily lilies are edible, which 
suggests that they're at least not very 
good. But day lilies certainly belong on 
your plate as much as they do in your 
centerpiece. They're another 
traditional Chinese favorite, and dried 
day-lily buds can be purchased in 
(‘hinese grocery stores. 

Dried buds give a subtle flavoring to 
stir-fried meat or fish dishes. Chopped 


fresh buds or young blossoms (remove 
the stamens and pistils) go well in 
scrambled eggs, omelets, salads, and 
soups. Steeped overnight in dill-pickle 
brine, in the refrigerator, whole buds 
make a tasty accompaniment and 
sauce for cold meats, according to one 
enthusiastic flower-eater. In general, 
you may use them copiously, as you 
would a vegetable, or in small quanti- 
ties, as a flavoring. 


Gardenias 

Why not? The only interesting 
recipe for them that I’ve found is for 
gardenia fritters: dip petals in 
powdered sugar, then in a light batter. 
Deep-fry them in oil at 375 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Gladioli 


The late Ford Frick, commissioner of 


baseball in the ’50s and early 60s, is 
said to have stunned the other guests 
at a potluck luncheon by bringing 
“Scarsdale salad.” This consisted of 
lettuce and red, yellow, and purple 
gladioli, served with French vinai- 
grette dressing. 

Gladioli taste and behave pretty 
much as lettuce does, so the best use 
for them probably is in salads. They 


may be either chopped and added to a 
tossed salad (in small or large propor- 
tions) or stuffed with egg, tuna, or 
chicken salad. 


Marigolds 

Here’s a versatile little flower, and 
never mind the marigold’s reputation 
for driving rodents out of a garden with, 
its smell. The Burpee Seed Company 
is waging a campaign to have the mari- 
gold designated our national floral 
emblem. Its catalogue also refers to the 
marigold as ‘Poor Man’s Saffron” — a 
few petals from the center of a yellow 
marigold will tint and flavor your rice, 
savs Mrs. David Burpee (and she’s 
right —- but use all the petals from one 
flower, chopped up finely, for two cups 
or so of rice). In England’s yesteryear, 
marigold petals were a common 
enough ingredient of stews, chowders, 
and soups. They were even bruised or 
mashed and used in cheese, much as 
port wine is still used. However, as the 
Herb Society of America noted in a 
1941 publication, marigolds are ‘‘very 
so don’t overdo them. 

Marigold petals aren't strongly 
flavored vou may hardly notice the 
difference they make, except regard- 
ing color. Chopped, a tablespoonful or 
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two may be used in making muffins, 
custard, and pudding, as well as in 
rice. They go well with eggs: sprinkle 
them in scrambled or on poached. At- 
tractive in salads, marigold petals can 
also be added in small quantities to 
quiche and to vegetable dishes. 


Nasturtiums 
Another handy flower. Though its 
name is derived from the Latin for 


‘“*nose-twister,”’ this is a simple case of 


mistaken identity: a much _ nastier- 
tasting relative used to go by the same 
name. It’s worth remembering that in 
times of scarcity, nasturtium seeds 
have been used as a substitute for 
pepper. But even The Joy of Cooking 
notes that nasturtium flowers are “fine 
in salads” (use about one-half cup in a 
salad for six). Some flower-eaters point 
with pride to a recipe for nasturtium 
vegetable soup developed by Presi- 


dent Eisenhower. However, the copy of 


this recipe I saw mentioned 
nasturtiums only thus: “As a final 
touch, in the springtime when 
nasturtiums are green and tender, you 
can take a few nasturtium stems...” 
(then chop ’em, cook ’em, and add ’em 
to a huge vat of otherwise very 
ordinary vegetable soup). 


Nasturtiums, afloat on dabs of sour 
cream, make attractive garnishes for 
cold soups. And they can be chopped 
and worked into butter or cream 
cheese, to spread on bread. 


Pansies . 
They have no flavor and their tex- 


ture is delicate, so the only suggested 
use that I could find for pansies is to 
put them in Jell-O molds. Slurp. 


Roses 

Lots of people in other countries al- 
ready know about eating roses. Armen- 
ians drink wedding toasts in rose 
syrup. Chinese, Egyptians, Ceylonese, 
Turks, and Greeks use rose flavoring in 
traditional dishes. The French candy 
roses and then export some of them. 
Candied roses are available in local 
specialty-food shops for prices that 
make Swiss chocolate look cheap: 
more than $8 for three-and-a-half 
ounces. Indian and French culinary 
rose waters are also available at local 
specialty-food stores (about $3 for four 
ounces). These have been distilled 
from rose petals and can be used to 
flavor everything from black coffee to 
glazes for meats —- whatever you don’t 
want to see petals in. 


Rose petals themselves can be laid 
on bread with butter or cream cheese, 
to make sandwiches. Or they can be 
added to scrambled eggs, used in 
omelet fillings, or shredded into pud- 
ding or ice cream (use about one rose 
per serving). 


Sunflowers 

They're members of the same 
botanical family as Jerusalem aarti- 
chokes. And most people love eating 
sunflower seeds. So it makes sense that 
the flowers are edible. However, sun- 
flowers are clumsy objects when 
they’re in full bloom. Try boiling buds 
and eating them with melted butter, 
after the manner of (regular) arti- 
chokes. 

There are other tried-and-true 
edible flowers, such as tulips and 
violets. Most of the interesting ones 
I've left out won’t be in season again 
until the spring. In case you find your- 
self actually eating flowers, enjoying 
them, and wanting more, there are a 
number of books on the subject. I’m 
especially indebted to Leona Wood- 
ring Smith, for The Forgotten Art of 
Flower Cookery, and to Jean Gordon, 
for Rose Recipes. O 
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HUNAN CAFE 
Szechuan and Hunan Cuisine 
All-You-Can-Eat 
12 Course Dinner Buffet 


$6.95 per person 
6-9 pm Mon.-Sun. 


All-You-Can-Eat 6 Course Luncheon Buffet 
$3.25 per person 
11:30-2:30 pm Mon.-Sun. 


Cocktails 


All-You-Can-Eat 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 6-9 pm 


Smorgasboard Buffet- 


Szechuan & Hunan Style 


12 course dinner served at 


Plenty of Free Parking 


Draft Beer 


es +s 617 Concord Ave., Fresh Pond, @/ hy 
3 Cambridge 876-7001 @.. 


T Bus 74 & 78 runs from 
Harvard Square to our front door. 
Visit our other location at Central Square, Cambridge. 


$6.95 per person 


Banquet Facility for 300 people 
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Discover ... 
Aku-Boston Aku-Cambridge 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku 
Chinese Polynesian restaurants and exotic lounges. 
Our tropical island in Cambridge 
is open for luncheon 
every day until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. 
Boston caters to night owls. 

Open 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. nightly. 
Delivery service available Boston only. 

We deliver your order within 2 miles 
for $2 ($10 minimum purchase). 

Free garage parking in Boston. 

Call for banquets, reservations or take-out. 


AKU- AKU 


CAMBRIDGE 
390 COMM. AVE. 
OPEN: 4 PM to 3 AM DAILY OPEN DAILY 11:30 AM to 2 AM 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 

HAPPY HOURS: 4-6 MON. -SAT. SERVED EVERY DAY 
FREE VALIDATED PARKING 

IN SOMERSET GARAGE AMPLE FREE PARKING 


536-0420 491-5377 
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Vineyards 


Continued from page 10 

“For the same time and effort, I'd 
rather grow and make viniferas than 
hybrids.” 

Chicama Vineyards is really a three- 
fold venture —- a nursery that spawns 
vinifera seedlings both for its own use 
and for sale; the vineyards, some 30 
acres planted with the noble Euro- 
pean varieties of chardonnay, pinot 
noir, cabernet sauvignon, gewurz- 
traminer, and zinfandel; and the 
winery itself. The majority of the wine 
comes from the Mathiesens’ own 
grapes, but they still buy some care- 
fully selected grapes from California. 
Their winery is the size of what Cali- 
fornia calls a ‘‘boutique’’ operation, 
producing about 5000 cases a year; an 
increase is expected now that the ini- 
tial vines, planted in 1971, are becom- 
ing mature and yielding more fruit. 
Vintage years make more of a differ- 
ence at Chicama because the Mathie- 
sens, like the French, keep some of 
their wine in oak for up to two years. 
For wines not vintage-dated, the year 
is indicated by the middle two digits of 
the lot number on the back label. 

Gewurztraminer 1979: this is a 
lighter-styled wine compared to Cali- 
fornia varieties, with less spice but 
more fruit; it’s nicely balanced, with 
no residual sugar ($6.50). 

The other wines were tasted from the 
barrel stage and will not be available 
until the fall; they should be worth the 
wait. 

Zinfandel Reserve 1976 and 1977: 
these are made from the same grapes 
as Chicama’s regular Zinfandel, but 
have spent an additional year or so in 
oak. They were wonderful and un- 
doubtedly will continue to improve 
after bottling. For some reason, nei- 
ther had the prominent woodiness of a 
non-Reserve 1977 I tasted, but were 
much more complex, the 1976 Reserve 
having a delightful hint of chocolate in 
the finish. 

Ruby Cabernet: with a bright red 
color and a distinct cabernet nose, this 
is a flavorful wine that is surprisingly 
soft. 

Chicama’s wines are available at 
Martignetti’s. 

* * * 

The public is encouraged to visit 
these wineries, for a tour and tasting. 
Commonwealth Winery, in Plymouth, 
is open Monday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sakonnet Vine- 
yards, in Little Compton, Rhode 
Island, is open Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Chicama 
Vineyards, in West Tisbury, is open 
Monday through Friday from 1 to 5 
p.m., and from 11 to 5 p.m. on Satur- 


day, through October. oO 
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Our unique indoor-outdoor 
restaurant serves everything 


from light snacks to full dinner. 

Relax in a nautical atmosphere 

amid tropical plants while 

enjoying superb steaks and 

seafood, great salads and sandwiches, 

cherrystones, shrimps and oysters. 

Full menu from 11:00 A.M. till 11:00 P.M. 
Luncheon specials Monday-Friday 11-3, 
Sunday Brunch 11-4. 

Dancing till 2:00 A.M. - 7 days a week. 

Every Thursday - Greek Night. 9:00 P.M. 
Poolside. 

10 Minutes north of Boston on Rte. 1A. 
Ample parking. 


Point of Pines 
289-5566 
Revere, MA 02151 














Che untold 
ish story 


Catching up 
with underutilized species 


by Sheryl Julian 


and haddock. But there are lots of other fish in the 

sea —- edible, nutritious fish that, because their 
flavors are unfamiliar or because they’re just plain too ugly 
to sell, seldom make it to our tables. These are what are 
called the “underutilized species.’’ Most you'll never see in 
whole form; not only are they unappreciated, they're lost 
causes. There are others, though, that are available now, 
and well worth trying. Don’t be afraid. They won't look so 
homely once they’re cooked. 


F or centuries, Bostonians have virtually lived on cod 


Monkfish 

Operating under a string of aliases including monkfish 
tail, lotte, anglerfish, frogfish, goosefish, and bellyfish, this 
creature is so ugly that fishermen cut off the head and send 
only the tail portion to market. Actually the part around the 
head is inedible, but the tail combines the textures and fla- 
vors of the flounder, sea bass, cod, lobster, and crab. 

To prepare monkfish, remove the purplish membrane by 
pulling it away with a paring knife and score the flesh 
against its grain so that it will cook evenly. 


Monkfish in fresh tomato sauce 
Serves four 

2 pounds monkfish, cut into four pieces; 

1/4 cup olive oil; 

1 medium onion, finely chopped; 

4 tomatoes, dropped into boiling water for 10 seconds; 

1 clove of garlic, crushed; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

Small handful fresh parsley, finely chopped; 

1 tablespoon freshly chopped basil. 

Leave the fish at room temperature while you prepare the 
tomato sauce. 

Heat the oil in a large skillet and saute the onion over a 
low heat for a few minutes until it is soft but not brown. 
Take the skillet from the heat. Core the tomatoes, peel away 
the skins, and halve them through their equators. Squeeze 
out the seeds and juice into a bowl, then chop the tomato 
flesh and add it to the skillet with the garlic, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Strain in the tomato juice. Set the pieces of 
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fish on the tomatoes, spoon some of the mixture onto the 
fish, and return the skillet to the heat. 

Cover and cook the fish over a medium heat for five 
minutes, then carefully turn the fish over and cook it for five 
minutes more, or until the fish is very firm to the touch. 

Taste the sauce for seasoning, sprinkle the fish with the 
parsley and basil, and serve at once. 


Butterfish 


These small, silvery fish take their name from their high 
fat content. They are about six inches long, and hearty 
eaters can handle three at a sitting. A large part of the 10 
million or so pounds of butterfish sold in this country come 
in at Boston, making them readily available, particularly 
during the summer. The taste is dark and rich, one which 
lends itself to pan-frying with almonds. 


Butterfish amandine 
Serves two 

4 butterfish; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

6 tablespoons butter; 

1/3 cup sliced unblanched almonds; 

Juice of 1/2 lemon; 

Fresh parsley sprigs (for garnish). 

Trim the tail of the butterfish into a neat ‘“‘v.”’ If the fish 
are not already cleaned, make a slit along the belly and 
scoop out the innards with your index finger. Rinse the cav- 
ities with water and pat the fish dry with paper towels. 

Sprinkle the fish on both sides with salt and pepper. Heat 
a large skillet and melt half the butter. Cook the fish over a 
medium heat (too high a heat will cause the skin to stick to 
the pan) for a few minutes on each side, or until the skin is 
browned. Transfer the fish to two dinner plates and keep 
them warm. 

Add the remaining three tablespoons of butter to the pan 

Continued on page 27 





The monkfish: a face only mother monkfish can love 
Photo by Paul Fortin 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN VINEYARDS, Inc. 


Bonded winery number 1 
Province Road® Laconia, New Hampshire® (603) 524-0174 


























Can the native fruits of New England produce 
premium quality wines? The answer is “yes” at 
Nashoba Valley Winery in Concord, where we are 
re-exploring an old tradition — New England 
fruit wines. 


Available now: medal winning Dry Apple, in- 
triguing Dry Blueberry. Coming soon: semi-sweet 
pear and peach and a cranberry-apple table wine 
perfect for Thanksgiving. 


Winery tours and tastings, Saturdays, 10-6. We 
are easy to find at Damonmill square in his- 


toric Concord; 1.5 miles west of Route 2 on Route 
62. 


Damonmill Square, Concord, Ma. 01742 
369-0885 
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Producers of two Estate-Bottled, top award-winning 
wines in the 1979 Eastern Wine Competition: 
AMERICA’S CUP WHITE - A light, dry wine similar to a 
dry Graves, and RHODE ISLAND RED - A ary, fruity, 
full-bodied wine reminiscent of a Cotes-du-Rhone. 








COMMONWEALTH 
WINER 


Sakonnet Vineyards is open to the public for tours and | 
retail sales Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 until 4, through 
October. For more information please write Sakonnet | 
Vineyards, Little Compton, RI 02837, or call (401) 635-4356. | 
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| Est. 1975. Rhode Island State License No. 1 











Quality wines made in Plymouth, Mass. 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 





‘Tour, tasting & retail sales for prices and availability on 


Monday-Saturday, 10 am-5 pm | | 
i" a’ GAKONNET WINES 
ae from Plymouth i 
— Rock. Enter Call Myron Norman Imports 
& at Cordage | 277-9000 
Park’s main | Sole Distributor 
entrance. or look on page 164B of the current Beverage Journal 











Join 


Les Amis du Vin 


International Wine Society 


For information & application for joining 
call 277-9000 or come in to the 
Boston Chapter Headquarters 
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COMMONWEALTH WINERY 
Cordage Park 
Plymouth, Massachussetts 
617-746-4138 


Harvard Wine & Liquors 
288 Harvard Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 | 
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a reoort on August's produce 


eah, it’s hot. Sweat’s up and 
i appetite’s down. And if you’re 
a local farmer, add a measure 
of apprehension: a wet spring, a very 
dry early summer, and a June frost 
make for a late harvest — and every- 
body else beats the Massachusetts 
farmer to market, pulling in those nice 
high prices reserved for the earliest 
produce. The best our growers can 
hope for is a spotty market, which 
comes from bad weather elsewhere, 
and the patronage of local folks who 
prefer the fresh, home-grown vari- 
eties. 
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by Billy Pope 


But there’s a more fundamental 
problem looming. Everybody’s heard 
that the country is losing more family 
farms every year. Land speculation has 
skyrocketed and taken the price of 
land with it; individuals can’t afford to 
buy farm land — not to farm, anyway. 
Prices to farmers haven’t increased in 
20 years (potatoes and onions are still 
getting 1940 prices in 1980), and some 
have even gone down. So the door is 
left wide open to developers to swoop 
in with their subdivisions, mobile- 
home parks, and corporate farms. 

No, it doesn’t look good: the fertile 


Connecticut River valley around Had- 
ley has just sprouted its fourth shop- 
ping mall, the average age of the 
Massachusetts farmer is up toward 60, 
and the conglomerates are ever- 
present. The corporate strategy is 
simple: hide out in agriculture under 
tax shelters, take temporary losses 
while continuing to expand, wait until 
major competitors (the family farms) 
bite the dust, establish a corner on the 
market, and then escalate prices. 
Skeptical? Check out what’s happened 
to iceberg-lettuce prices. 

Now, supporting local farmers 





doesn’t mean you should stop buying 
smart. If it’s been raining here in 
Boston for several days, chances are 
that it’s been raining out on the local 
farms too. This is the time to hang 
back from the market —- supplies and 
quality are bound to be down. (It’s 
damn hard to harvest in the rain with 
trucks bogged down in the field and 
people knee-deep in mud.) With har- 
vest set back, local supplies drop and, 
depending on shipments from the rest 
of the country, prices head up. And 
besides, most produce that’s picked 


wet hasn’t the flavor or the shelf life of 


dry harvest. 

But cloudbursts are only tempo- 
rary, and local produce still heads the 
list for August. So for those appetites 
that can still raise a little enthusiasm, 
here’s what to look for. 


Fruit 

The fruit season is in full swing, with 
some losses, some peaks, and some new 
arrivals. California strawberries are 
still around, but beware —- they cost a 
lot and they melt fast. Cherries have 


passed, as have the early varieties of 


most of the soft tree fruit. But we are 
in the cradle of the season for Carolina 
and New Jersey peaches. Through the 
next couple of weeks, peaches will run 
large, tasty, and cheap. Massachu- 
setts peaches, which have a good fla- 
vor but a short season, will reach the 
stands close to when the Southern deal 


is shutting down, toward the end of 


August. 

Nectarines are steady out of Cali- 
fornia, though supply will begin to 
taper off later in August. As with all 
fruit, the closer we get to the end of the 
season, the faster the fruit will melt. At 
the same time, the level of sweetness is 
much greater toward the end of the 
season, so prepare to experience both 
nirvana and disappointment. And 
don’t overstock; buy to keep pace with 
what vou use. 

Continuing into August is the avail- 
ability of the many varieties of Cali- 
fornia plums, the purplish El Dorato, 
the large prune-like President, the 
dark squat Fryers, the red Cassel- 
mans, and the sour, yellow Kelseys, to 
name a few. They are all fairly inex- 
pensive, but you should remember to 
buy large ones and make sure they are 
ripe: don’t eat (or buy) until the green 
spots are gone. Like the local peaches, 
the local plums come in late and are in 
short supply, but if you can find them, 
the search will be worth it. Try head- 
ing south, toward Rhode Island. 

The commercial blueberry from 
New Jersey is finishing up, with Mich- 
igan supplies following on its heels. 
But for processing canning, cook- 
ing, or freezing the small Maine 
blues are just fine. The season has 

Continued on page 24 
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THE BOSTON SB Gourmet Greek 
and American “ Pettee Square at 
cuisine. Chestnut & Oak Sts 
Fresh seafood Newton Upper Falls 
Tel (617) 964-9295 


fine wines & liquers. 


a Luncheon 11-3 pm Your Hosts 
eo beg] Dinner 5-10 pm The Laridis family § 
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Offering the best and most authentic Peking 
and Szechuan cuisine 
Cocktails 
Open Seven Days a Week 160 Mass. Ave. 
11:30 A.M.-1:00 A.M. Cambridge, MA 


Juin us for our luncheon buffet Phone 876-6299 
V// You Can Eat $2.75 hive Star Chef 
11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. Orders to take out 








J.B’SSTEAK HOUSE 


418 Watertown Street (Rte 16) Newton, Mass 
POSITIVELY THE MOST EYE-POPPING 
ARRAY OF DELICIOUS SALADS, HOT AND 
COLD MEATS, VEGETABLES, CHEESE, DES- 
SERTS, BREADS ON AND ON AND ON. 

Function Roam Available - Up to 80 People 
Lounge Open 7 Days Tili 2 am. - Piano Bar 











A Guide of Over 270 ‘Parking available (617) 547-6300 
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Restaurants —by Dennis ATHENIAN TAVERNA 
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Fitzgibbons—on sale now 


ks are sold 
where paperbac DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 
Your Hosts 567 Mass. Ave 
Nick and Sandy (Central Sq.) 
Cambridge. MA 021398 


























Discover the Pleasures 
of Wine 
We invite you to join us at the 


Boston Center for Adult Education 
Five Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
to explore the many enjoyable 

ways wine can enhance your lifestyle 


A GUIDE TO WINES 
INTRODUCTIONS TO AMERICAN, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN WINES 
GREAT WINE TASTINGS 
MEET THE WINEMAKERS 


Contact the Boston Center for the current wine schedule. 
(617) 267-4430 


presented by 


Wine Institute of New England 
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started and should run into mid- 
August (the Nova Scotia berry comes 
in toward the end of the month and is 
more expensive). For freezing, you 
should make sure your berries are 
washed and well dried, then packed in 
small containers, so you don’t have to 
defrost the whole batch to get at a few. 

Melons — honeydews and canta- 
loupes — are hitting their peak in Cali- 
fornia. Flavor is excellent, and supply 
is holding steady. The odd melons are 
also coming in — cranshaws, casabas, 
Persians, and canaries. Some people 
like them. They do have something of 
an exotic taste, but they are expen- 
sive, so you may want to try them out 
by the slice. 

August and September are also good 
times for grapes, when the harvest has 
moved up to northern California. Of 
the seedless grapes, the tougher- 
skinned Perletts are giving way to the 
more delicate Thompsons. The big red 
grape is also moving in strong, and 
though the seeds are inconvenient, the 
flavor is superior. Our Concord grape is 
due la 'e in August, but more on that 
next month. 

You can start looking for pears soon. 
Bartletts from California are appear- 
ing, but they really can’t compare with 
the later-arriving Mountain pear. The 
Lodi apple from New Jersey (followed 
by local supplies) will arrive toward 
the end of the month, but summer is a 
lousy time for apples; hold off until a 
better variety hits the market. 


Vegetables 

Hot-weather vegetables are 
streaming in from the countryside. 
Corn, tomatoes, peppers, cabbage, and 
summer squash are grown in suffi- 
ciently large quantities by local 
farmers to satisfy demand. 

Sweet corn is one of the major crops 
grown locally. There are five or six 
different varieties, white, yellow, or 
mixed. Though sweetness is. deter- 
mined as much by growing conditions 
and freshness as by breed, many 
people seem to have found a favorite in 
the mixed butter-and-sugar variety. 
Freshness is the prime consideration in 
buving corn. Massachusetts has very 
few hydro-cooling facilities (cold-water 
baths that take the field heat out of the 
produce), so we have to move fast. 
Corn at the stands is picked an hour or 
two before selling; corn in small stores 
and co-ops is picked early morning for 
sale by noon. It’s preferable to eat the 
ears by evening, and imperative to eat 
them within two days. Don’t over- 
stock, just buy often. Supermarket 
corn doesn’t compare, since it has to go 
through a warehouse system that 
delays its getting on the shelf. I like to 
cook corn by putting the whole ear, 

Continued on page 26 
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Offers You the Largest Selection of 
American Wines in Greater Boston 


Barengo Durney Mount Veeder Winery 
Beaulieu Vineyard Felton Empire Raymond 

Burgess Franciscan Ridge 

Callaway Freemark Abbey Robert Mondavi Winery 
Carneros Creek Grand Cru Vineyards Robert Sauvignon 
Caymus Vineyard’s Grgich Hills Sebastiani 

Charles Krug Gundlach-Bundschu Schramsberg 

Chateau Montelena Hawk Crest Simi 

Chateau St. Jean Heitz Cellar Sonoma Vineyards 
Chappellet Hoffman Mountain Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars 
Chicama Vineyards Ranch Sterling Vineyards 

Clos Du Bois Inglenook Stonegate 

Clous Duval J. Lohr Sutter Home 
Commonwealth Winery Lousi M. Martini Trefethen Vineyards 
Congress Springs Mark West Vineyards Wente Brothers 

Conn Creek Mayacamas Willow Creek 

Cuvaison Mirassou 
David Bruce Monterey Vineyards (just to name a few) 








7937 Beacon Street, Newton Center 
617-964-1550 


Open Monday through Saturday 8 am to 11 pm 
Visa and MasterCharge accepted. 
Listen to the Boston Pops on WCRB fm 102.5 Sunday Evenings 5 to 7 pm 
Sponsored by Murray’s Liquors 
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Patés * Home-made Soups Hot Entrées & Seasonal 
Specials Delicious Salads « Assorted Sandwiches « 
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Café 


Breakfast through Late Supper 

190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston ¢ 536-0095 
Open Monday through Thursday 8:30-11; 

Friday 8:30-Midnight; 

Saturday 9:30-Midnight; Sunday 11-5 











ONE OF BOSTON’S OLDEST 
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SPECIAL 
99 


INCLUDES SALAD 
& BAKED POTATO 
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nee PRICES 


ADAMS HOUSE 
Established 1935 
533 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON 


Ns Block from Jordan Marsh) 


ext to Opera House 5 42 §999 





At your service 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. for Lunch and 
Luncheon Buffet, Early Dinner Special, 
Leisurely Dinners and Sunday Bruncheon Buffet. 
Entertainment from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


Belly dancing nightly. 


1924 Massachusetts Avenue, Porter Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 354-4500 


Send for Free Color Brochure Dept. A 
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shuck and all, in the oven for 30 to 40 
minutes. The shuck burns a bit, but it 
protects the corn, which steams itself 
very nicely without losing the vita- 
mins and minerals. 

Local tomatoes have finally arrived 
(with many more on the way), remind- 
ing us what the big reds are really sup- 
posed to taste like. Unfortunately, 
most restaurants generally don’t carry 
native tomatoes, since appearance is 
still the determining factor. The only 
problem with local supplies arises 
when it’s been hot, humid, and wet; a 
tomato maturing under these condi- 
tions tends to blow up quickly, mak- 
ing it more fragile after picking. So 
watch the weather. 

Unlike the rather steady tomatoes 
are the temperamental zucchini, 
yellow-neck squash, and green 
beans. They tend to flash quickly in 
hot weather, so that one week we can 
have an abundance and the next week 
nothing’s around, making prices fluc- 
tuate considerably. The other thing to 
watch for with green beans is the 
“rust”? they develop if they’re picked 
wet; it doesn’t harm you, but it doesn’t 
make for appealing eating, either. 

Green peppers and cabbage have 
also started their journey to market. 
Along with tomatoes, peppers are the 
best source of vitamin C among vege- 
tables. We can expect to continue to 
get some regional lettuce, but because 
of the warm weather, we will move on 
to upper Vermont for our romaine and 
Boston varieties. 

Now is also the time to pick up those 
great little cucumbers that are so won- 
derful for pickling. Actually, their full 
flavor and thin skin make them fine for 
the salad bowl, too. 

Be a bit wary of potatoes, espe- 
cially the cheap ones and the reds from 
California. Generally, potatoes are 
turned up and allowed to sit in the 
field to dry out (if they’re packed while 
still wet from being down under, they 
will deteriorate quickly). But during 
the hot glow of the summer sun, the 
farmer can’t let the potatoes sit out for 
long. So for now, buy just what you 
need. 

Some people can’t get enough fresh 
basil. It’s on the market now, so be on 
the lookout. 

Yeah, it’s hot all right. But you have 
to eat, and fresh produce is light, nutri- 
tious, and tastier now than at any 
other time of the year. Watch the wea- 
ther, it can help you shop; don’t stock 
up, shop often; and look for local pro- 
duce —- the farmer can use the sup- 
port. 

(Thanks again to Leonard Dankner 
of New England Food Co-operative, 
and John Bauer and the Pasiecnik 
family in the Connecticut River valley, 
for their helpful information.) O 
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and cook the almonds over a high heat, 
shaking the pan as the nuts cook. Add 
the lemon juice, swirl it around in the 
pan, and spoon some nuts over each 
butterfish. Garnish them with the 
parsley sprigs and serve at once. 


Skate wing 

Skate or “‘ray,”’ as these fish are 
sometimes called have long whips 
for tails and bizarre-looking flat bodies 
with two large wings. It is only the 
wings that we eat, although Eastern 
cultures prize the skate for its liver as 
well. Skate feed exclusively on shell- 
fish and the texture of the wings is firm 
and white enough for it to be mistaken 
for scallops. (In fact, one of the dis- 
honest practices in the fishing indus- 
try is the tamping of the skate flesh 
into “‘scallops,’’ which of course sell for 
considerably more money than skate.) 
Have your fishmonger skin the skate 
wings for you and prepare them in this 
classic way. 


Raie beurre noir 
(Skate with black butter) 
Serves four 

4 pieces (3/4 pound each) skinned 
skate wing: 

1 quart water; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

1/4 cup white-wine vinegar; 

1 medium onion, peeled and halved; 

| bay leaf; 

6 peppercorns. 

For the black butter: 

6 tablespoons unsalted butter; 

2 tablespoons white-wine vinegar; 

3 tablespoons capers. 

Put the skate in a large skillet and 
set it aside. 

Combine the water, salt, quarter- 
cup of vinegar, onion, bay leaf, and 
peppercorns in a saucepan and bring 
the liquid to a boil. Simmer it for five 
minutes, then leave it to cool. 

Strain the cool liquid over the skate 
in the skillet and bring it slowly to the 
boil. Lower the heat and let the skate 
simmer very gently for 10 to 15 
minutes, or until the fish is white and 
firm to the touch. Lift the skate from 
the liquid, drain it thoroughly, arrange 
it on four warmed dinner plates, and 
keep it all warm. 

Pour the liquid from the skillet and 
wipe it dry, then heat it, add the 
butter, and swirl the pan until the 
butter melts. Cook it over a low heat 
until it turns a deep brown. Imme- 
diately add the two tablespoons vine- 
gar with the capers and pour some over 
each portion of skate. Serve at once. 


Mako shark 


The fact that most shark looks and 


tastes a lot like swordfish doesn’t seem 
to get people to eat it, and even the 
government is in on efforts to change 
the name (it has appeared as ‘“‘dog- 
fish’’ and ‘“‘grayfish”) to whet our 
appetite for it. 

Mako shark has a light-colored flesh 


with a pinkish tinge, similar to that of 


swordfish. It is fatty enough to with- 
stand the dry heat of charcoal, so mari- 
nate it as follows and skewer it for grill- 


ing. 


Mako shark kebabs 
Serves four 
2 pounds mako shark; 


1/4 cup olive oil; 

1/4 cup soy sauce; 

1 clove of garlic, crushed; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste. 

Cut the shark into one-and-one-half- 
inch cubes and pile them into a bowl. 
Pour the olive oil, soy sauce, and garlic 
over them and stir. Add salt and 
pepper to taste, cover the bowl, and 
refrigerate it overnight. 

Skewer the shark and cook the 
kebabs over hot coals until the fish is 
very firm to the touch —- it should take 
about 10 minutes. Serve with cherry 
tomatoes. CO 
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HOME COOKING — LOW PRICES 
91 Mass. Ave. (Comm. Ave. & Newbury St.) 








Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
nights, we're open ‘til Friday, 
fi ©=Saturday & Sunday 
, mornings. 





731 Boylston St, Boston MA (617) 267-8554 


Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. 


Until 2 a.m. to be exact. 


We're a great place to wind up 
and wind down an evening on the 
town. We serve Boston’s favorite 
gourmet pizza until the wee small 
hours. Come in and share this 
delightful experience with friends. 
Enjoy a pitcher of beer, a carafe of 
wine, a favorite refreshment mixed 
especially for you. 


Uno. Do it 
First thing in the morning. 
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One enchanted evening 


Le Beau Geste 








Suggested Wine List Menu 
Potage aux trois oignons 


Muscadet de Ceviche 
Sevre et Maine 
Marquis de Goulaine 1978 


Sauteed soft-shell crabs 
with lemon, garlic, and almonds 


Tarragon sorbet 


Roast stuffed 
game hens mediterranee 
with rice pilaf and julienne 
spring vegetables 


Macon- Villages 
Bouchard Pere & Fils 1978 


Green salad 


Frozen espresso souffle 
Blueberry-peach galette 


Coffee, tea, or espresso 











by John David Ober 


n a balmy summer evening, it 
O would be hard to imagine a 

niftier urban niche than the 
garden cafe behind Le Beau Geste. Iso- 
lated by a high fence of plain barn 
board, the flagstone patio is an oasis 
where diners at the five round tables — 
each with its own umbrella — are sur- 
rounded by petunias, wisteria, begon- 
ias, and other flora, including 
chef/owner Robert Platner’s basil and 
tarragon plants. The candlelight and 
carefully placed lamps create an effect 
as soft as a summer breeze. 

Urban sidewalk cafes can be fun for 
watching the parade passing by, if the 
exhaust fumes don’t ruin your appe- 
tite; but for sheer enchantment and al 
fresco privacy, this little Cambridge 
courtyard is unrivaled. 

Inside is a comfortable and attrac- 
tive dining room that has space for 
about 30 patrons, another magical 
transformation of an unsightly store- 
front into a beckoning retreat. Display 
windows are now graced by hearty 





plants; louvered shutters separate the 
windows from the dining room and — 
together with a suspended latticework 
ceiling — lend warmth and character 
to the restaurant’s simple decor. 

Platner, however, is a perfectionist. 
He has plans to repaint the walls and 
to cover one section behind the side- 
board with rich, maroon wallpaper. 
The same spirit of experimentation 
and never-ending search for ways to 
vary and improve the ever-changing, 
seasonal menu is typical of the handful 
of young chefs who operate small bou- 
tique restaurants from the Back Bay to 
Waltham, from Cambridge to Marble- 
head. Such restaurants bear the 
unique imprints of their chefs and sur- 
vive mainly on the guts and crushing 
labor of the owners, who go to market 
every day and cook from early after- 
noon until closing. Collectively, they 
have contributed immeasurably to the 
quality of restaurant fare in greater 
Boston. 

“In my case there were unique 
obstacles in imposing my own stamp 
here,” Platner says quietly. ‘First 
there was the fact that these premises 
had long been associated with Le 
Bocage before Enzo Danesi moved it to 
Watertown. Then there was my 
reputation as a Kamman clone, since I 
was a student at Modern Gourmet. 
Both of these connections clearly had 


their beneficial aspects, but I could 
never be happy as an imitator.”’ 

Platner need not fear. Our recent 
dinner for two suggests that he has 
gone a long way toward establishing a 
style and cuisine all his own, with more 
than a little help from his friends 
Elizabeth Fischer (who cooks at lunch 
and waits on tables at night) and Peter 
Brett (who is the pastry chef and aide- 
de-camp). 

Since Le Beau Geste serves no alco- 
holic beverages, Platner and I agreed 
that instead of the usual price of $75 
for two, he would prepare dinner on our 
enchanted evening for $60 (tax and tip 
included). I then set out to select 
appropriate wines that would total 
about $15 at retail. Given the summer 
season and the nature of the menu, we 
decided that white wines would be 
most suitable. You may, of course, 
prefer to substitute a light red, which 
would do nicely with the main course. 

With boundless energy and gracious 
calm, Elizabeth Fischer not only 
served our special dinner, but also 
handled the entire dining room with 
ease and efficiency. On the table — 
adorned with white napery, coral roses, 
salt cellar, and pepper mill — she 
placed a crock of soft, sweet butter and 
a basket of fresh slices from a baguette. 
We were next pleased to note that 
instead of the ubiquitous (and in our 


opinion overrated) Perrier, Le Beau 
Geste serves a delightful mineral water 
from Germany called Gerolsteiner 
Sprudel. 

As we awaited the arrival of our first 
course, we saw in passing an order of 
fresh fettuccine ($10) with prosciutto, 
peas, and mushrooms. It looked stun- 
ning and smelled even better as steam 
wafted our way. But all thoughts of 
pasta quickly vanished when our 
potage aux trois oignons appeared. The 
three onions included in the delect- 
able puree were leeks, scallions, and 
white pearl onions. The soup base was 
made of light rather than heavy cream. 
This airy potage bore no relation to the 
so-called soupe a l’oignon that turns up 
on a thousand restaurant menus and is 
too often a pathetic caricature of real 
French onion soup. At Le Beau Geste, 
the silken, almost feathery texture was 
the ideal foil for the robust flavors of 
butter, cream, the onions, and a 
sprinkling of sliced scallion tops. 

Although bay scallops are now 
available frozen throughout most of 
the year, New England capes are in 
season only after October 1. In order to 
prepare the ceviche, Platner had 
circumvented the problem by prevail- 
ing upon Sanborn’s, that remarkable 
purveyor of seafood, to hand-pick the 
smallest possible ocean scallops, very 

Continued on page 30 





for the best 
cantonese and 
polynesian 
cuisine 


_ jade fountain _ 


Rte. 20,Marlboro,MA 
take Mass. Pike to Exit 12 
BLOM iiitica Mace scelsceli] 


Call 617-481-6430 








Open Monday 





ONLY THE LAST DAY’S 
CATCH IS LEGAL. 


LEGAL SEA FOODS: 


Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Park Square 426-4444 
Also, Rte. 9. Chestnut Hill 277-7300 
Saturday 11-10PM, Sunday noon-10PM 
Oyster Bar till 1AM (Park Plaza location only.) 
Recommmended by Holiday Magazine 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” >“ 


When we buy our fish and 
shellfish, we buy only the top of 
the catch — seafood caught on a 
boat’s last day at sea. That 
means the seafood we serve you 
— over 30 varieties daily — is the 
freshest money can buy. And 
truly fresh fish is tastier and 
more tender than fish that’s been 
sitting on ice for a couple of days. 

For the freshest seafood in 
Boston visit us at either loca- 
tion. At our elegant new Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel address, it’s 
Legal at our Oyster Bar until 
1 AM! 
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FOR THE 
FINEST IN 
The best of the New and TRAD If TI ON. AL 
wa JAPANESE 
BLUE DANUBE CUISINE ... 
RESTAURANT ANYWHERE 


Sample the creations of World renown 
International Chef 


KARL FRITSCH 


amid warm continental surroundings... 
Before or after Dinner, or 
anytime, visit our cozy 
NIGHT OWL LOUNGE 
There's Dancing & Entertainment 
Thursday thru Saturday featuring 
the sparkling talents of 
“THE AMERICAN LIGHT 
& CAROL” 
Dinner reservations preferred: 
899-3440 























18 Eliot Street 


BLUE DANUBE Harvard Sq. 
582 MAIN ST., (Rte. 20) Cambridge, Mass. 
WALTHAM Tel. (617) 661-0344 

















Juan Cabrera 
Welcomes you to 


LATIN-O 
RESTAURANT 


Specializing in Mexican Food 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Luncheon Specials under $2.50 
Monday through Saturday 


Latin and Spanish Entertainment 
Tuesday through Sunday 


20% Off Your Total Bill 
a Sunday through Thursday vy 
4 pm to 11 pm 


Serving Margaritas and Mexican Beers 
Dancing after 10 PM 


876-9074 Mon.-Thurs. Noon to 11 PM 


19 Brookline St. Fri.-Sat. Noon to 12 PM 
Cambridge Sunday 5 PM to 11 PM 


(near Central Square) Lounge open ‘til 1 AM weekends 
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fresh and uniform. The mollusks had 
been marinated under refrigeration in 
citrus juices, notably lime, and fresh 
dill. This procedure is tantamount to 
cooking, and it has become the West’s 
answer to Japanese sashimi. The glis- 
tening scallops were served on a bed of 
red-leaf lettuce decorated with alter- 
nating thin slices of lime and cucum- 
ber, with the skin of the latter attrac- 
tively scored. Lemon wedges for added 
zest proved to be unnecessary. 

Platner is unique among local chefs 
in his fascination with the Creole 
cooking of New Orleans, where he 
spent some time and learned about the 
food first-hand. One of the things he 
learned is that it’s sinful to take some- 
thing as delicate as a soft-shell crab 
and smother it in breading. The crabs 
we were served at Le Beau Geste were 
classic in their simplicity. They had 
been quickly sauteed in clarified 
butter and dressed up with sliced and 
toasted almonds that had no trace of 
bitter char and with tiny slivers of 
lemon rind. Fresh garlic made its pres- 
ence known without being in the least 
assertive. 

To fill the interlude halfway through 
our meal, Peter Brett, the pastry cook, 
had prepared one of the most extra- 
ordinary sorbets we’ve ever eaten. He 
began by steeping leaves of fresh tarra- 
gon and finished by whisking the mix- 
ture at timely intervals to prevent the 
formation of ice crystals. Not only was 
the texture perfect, but the sorbet was 
bursting with an array of flavors. It was 
not too sweet, neither rock-hard nor 
slushy, and it had a lingering, velvet 
finish like that of a big Chardonnay. 

As she placed the main course before 
us, Fischer proudly announced that 
Platner had created and re-created the 
stuffing recipe until it suited his stan- 
dards. Whole game hens had been 
completely boned (except for the 
second section of the wings) and 
reshaped over a mound of stuffing that 
contained garlic, minced spinach, pan- 
cetta (the air-cured Italian bacon with 
peppercorns), slivers of prosciutto, 
small strips of roasted red pepper, 
pieces of mushroom, and crunchy 
toasted pine nuts. The birds and stuff- 
ing were then baked in a moderate 
oven so that skin and meat remained 
moist and sapid. A delicate sauce of 
butter, lemon juice, and parsley 
napped the top and added zip without 
too much acidity. 

The plate was colorfully completed 
by the addition of rice pilaf, broiled 
cherry tomatoes, and a medley of juli- 
enne zucchini, summer squash, and 
carrots, all correctly crisp, but not raw 
and hard. To accompany the main 
course, we opened a potable 1978 
Macon-Villages from Bouchard Pere & 
Fils. The wine is a good value in its 





price range, and it was worthy of the 
kitchen’s efforts. 

After such a feast, the salad was just 
what it should have been: tender 
romaine lettuce dressed in a straight- 
forward vinaigrette with the light tang 
of mustard. Le Beau Geste is happy to 
serve the salad earlier in the meal by 
request, but we strongly advise having 
it after the main course to aid diges- 
tion and clear the palate. 

We were overwhelmed with desserts. 
In addition to the rich, smooth, frozen 
espresso souffle and the galette, a flat 
pastry topped with glazed fresh blue- 
berries and sliced peaches that had not 
been overly sweetened, we were offered 
a platter laden with tuiles dipped in 
dark chocolate, macaroons, fresh 
strawberries and kiwi fruit, and lus- 
cious chocolate truffles rolled in cocoa. 
American coffee was fresh and strong, 
and frothy espresso came from an 
authentic machine. 

We stopped for a tour of the kitchen; 
our repast seemed all the more remark- 
able when we discovered that it had 
come from an area smaller than many 
a home galley. Where there’s a will 
there’s sometimes a way. Platner and 
his lively crew have found their way. 

Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Avenue, 
Cambridge, 864-6670. Open for lunch 
from noon to 2 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday. Open for dinner from 6 to 10 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. 
Closed on Sunday and Monday. 
Reservations are accepted every day 
but Saturday. No liquor license. 
Master Charge, Visa, and personal 
checks accepted. The restaurant is at 
street level. 

* * *x 

This is another in a regular series of 
Savor articles that feature meals pre- 
pared by accomplished local chefs. 
These pieces should be construed not 
as critical reviews of the restaurant, 
but as commentaries on the chef’s best 
efforts under the circumstances of 
advance notice. The general policy 
behind these enchanted evenings is as 
follows: unless otherwise noted the prix 
fixe of these dinners for two — includ- 
ing spirits and wines, tax and tip — ts 
$75. (At Le Beau Geste the cost is $60 
without wines or spirits.) For the 
menus, the chef has been asked to 
prepare his or her specialties — dishes 
that do not ordinarily appear on the 
menu. These meals are available to the 
public, but you should give as much 
advance notice as possible and try to 
avoid Friday and Saturday nights, in 
order to enjoy the kitchen’s best effort 
and the waiting staff's full attention. 
Most restaurants reserve the right to 
make some substitutions of compar- 
able price and quality as a result of 
seasonal changes in the market and the 
availability of specific wines and ingre- 
dients. O 
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254 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
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The fat & the lean 
Callahan’s 


Steered in the right direction 





100 Needham Street, Newton; 527-3112; also 131 Boston Post Road, Wayland; 358- 
7741 (not reviewed here); open for lunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday; open tor dinner from 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. Sunday through Thursday, until 
midnight Friday and Saturday; tull liquor license; ro credit cards accepted; the 


restaurant is at street level. 





by John David Ober 


allahans is one of those rare 
i phenomena: a restaurant that tries 

to hide its light under a bushel. 
There is no indication — not even a sign — 
at 100 Needham Street to arouse the sus- 
picions of passersby that food and drink 
are available (though not always readily, 
because of the waiting lines) inside the 
plain, square building. Apparently the 
hordes who beat a path to Callahan's 
door think they have discovered a better 
mousetrap, as the saying has it; on most 
days, if you arrive much past noon for 
lunch or later than six for dinner, you 
should anticipate a wait, otten a long one. 

The particularly successful mousetrap 
that Callahan's built is designed 
according to three principles: allow the 
decor to be of little importance when the 
food is bountiful, reasonably good, and 
inexpensive; offer what may well be the 
largest cocktails in New England; then 
serve people what they want — and what 
they want is steak. We haven't seen any- 
thing like it since we entered a roadhouse 
in Texas that sold nothing but beef and 
bourbon — branch water with the 
bourbon for those who insisted. 

Rough pine walls, a bar conducive to 
two-fisted drinking, and a room packed 
with simple booths and tables is nearly 
exhaustive as a description of the en- 
vironment. Cocktails are served in full- 





size glass shakers that are not crammed 
with ice. One of them will lead to 
euphoria, two to altered consciousness, 
three to pink elephants 

Neither the noontime nor the evening 
menu offers appetizers or soups. Calla- 
han's is a steak house with a vengeance. 
Everything offered is steak except for one 
entree, fish of the day, which was broiled 
haddock ($3.25 at lunch, $4.75 at dinner) 
on both our visits. Our mid-day portion 
of fish was large, fresh, and nicely 
broiled. 

We were most surprised at the quality 
of the meat at Callahan s, especially when 
we considered the size of the portions and 
the price. No one would expect the finest 
prime beef in a New York sirloin listed 
at $5.50; but what we got was the next 
best thing: alarge tender cut of top- 
grade choice that seemed to be free of all 
chemical artifice. An even larger sirloin 
steak ($0.75), thick and tasty with natural 
juices, was similarly honest. Sirloin tips 
($5.50) arrived looking like a small 
pyramid: blocks of beef, squarely cut 
and carefully trimmed, had been per 
fectly seared on all sides. and none was 
overcooked 

Under duress, we would be able to 
describe Callahan's in a word — steak — 
or in a phrase — steak surrounded, fore 
and aft, by a sea of potent potables. @ 
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Directory 
of restaurant advertisers 


These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 
can. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to9p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Boca Loca, 14B Westland Ave., 247-8540. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. Mexican. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. Park- 
ing. AE, CB, DC, Visa. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Valet 
parking, evenings. No jeans, jacket re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 
Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
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Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., 536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Complete book- 
store and cafe together. No reservations. 
MC, Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Spe- 
cialty, Dim Sum. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, Cantonese. 
Jimbo’s, 243 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Free 
parking. Seafood. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Parking. Jacket and tie. Continental, 
French. 

Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 


night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15’ Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Free parking. Seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Allston, 254- 
2634. Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Range: under $6. No license. 
Reservations accepted. Macrobiotic. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State St., 723- 
3368. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. Live music. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 742-7041. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Live music Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, 
Visa. Seafood, steaks. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Parking. Soft jazz nightly. MC, 
Visa. European. 
Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted for weekends. 
Continued on page 34 





The Czar 3 is a 


| Cossack 


A hickory- filtered vodka made in the 
tradition of the Old World. 


Prepared & bottled in the United States of America by Allens 
Ltd., Boston, Ma. 80 or 100 proof 














LE BOCAGE 
CAIS 


‘77, '78, '79 — Best of Boston 
OPEN FOR LUNCH FOR DINNER 
FEATURING Italian and French Le Bocage 
regional cuisine (for lunch only) still offers the best in 
French cuisine 
Lunch House - 11:30 - 2:00 

Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., 

Fri. & Sat., 5:30-11 p.m. 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 











MH 21 Huntington Avenue, 
& Copley Square, Boston, MA 





sunday brunch 


247-0011 

















a” oa 
; A ‘ py OF" oe 
Dining & Catering 


Hours: 5:30-10:30 
Mon.-Sat 
Closed Sunday 


1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 











uiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheese, 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 


56 BOYLSTON ST. 











(just outside Harvard) 
547-9256 
arate, tie 
aa 


288 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 

A Natural Foods Restaurant 
featuring fresh, local seafood 

Extensive wine list, featuring white wines 

Lunch and Dinner Mon. through Thurs. 12:00 to 9:00, Fri. and Sat 

12:00 to 9:30. Closed Sunday 
Caterings and private parties 

Master Charge, Visa & American Express 








Fresh turkey & oversized fresh 
salads made us very special 


METRO DELI 


160 Cambridge St. 
Boston, MA. 


( 742-6319 
Sle 
p= 


ge 
‘ie OUR PRICES 


ARE SPECIAL 


TOO!! 
**You won’t go broke here’’ 


(Dave Maynard, Evening Magazine) 
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Continued from page 32 
Parking. MC, Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist other nights. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, Moroc- 
can. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, MC. 
Chinese/Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Atrium Cafe, 50 Church St., 491-3745. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mediterranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except for Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Boca Loca, 1300 Cambridge St., 492- 
9891. Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. Mexican. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Cambridge Fish House and Raw Bar, 36 
Boylston St., 354-6343. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range $6 to $10. 
Soft rock entertainment on Fri. and Sat. 
Reservations accepted. Broiled and fried 
seafood. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open Mon. and Wed. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted for large 
parties. Chinese. 
Henri 1V, 96 Winthrop St., (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Free parking. Latin music Fri. and 
Sat. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco 
dancing from noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
French. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live entertain- 
ment. No reservations. 

Continued on page 36 


or Dinner. 
Cocktail Alps 


114 Mt. Auburn St. 
pecainbridge, MA 354-1206 





Oyster 
Bars 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn't Legal.” 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
426-4444 277-7300 











» 
{W} 
WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00\P.M. 











Best of 


Outdoor Dining 1979 
147 Huron Avenue 
Cambridge 
Fine European Cuisine 


(617) 864-6670 


Lunch - Tues Fr 12.00.200 
Dinner Tues Sat 6:00-10-00 
Closed Sunday & Monday - 


Ce». 


- featuring 
fresh Pasta and 
fresh pastries 
made on premises 
fresh fish specialties 














Serving the finest in fresh fish dai 
Cambridge 
FISH HOUSE & RAW BAR 


36 Boylston St. Harvard Square 
(located in the Garage in Harvard Square) 
354-6343 for reservations 
Free Salad Bar with Entree Don’s Famous Clam Chowder 

*Entertainment Fri.-Sat. Night Country Rock/Soft Rock 














FORE 


Imperial Teahouse 
Authentic Chinese Cuisine 
Dim Sum Daily - Luncheon 
Banquets - Cocktails 


ORDERS TO GO 70 BEACH ST. 








426-8543 -BOSTON. MASS. 








85 Atlantic 
Avenue 

on Boston's 
Historic 
Waterfront 


742-7041 
© SEAFOOD 


Scupper 


Restaurant 


Happy Hour - Free hors d'oeuvres 
4:00-6:30 Mon.-Fri. 
Non-Smoking Sections 

e PRIME RIB Private Parties Welcomed 
e STEAKS Live Entertainment Fri.-Sat. 
© COCKTAILS Dinner Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-10:00 
Fri.-Sat. 5:30-11 
Sun. 4-9 











The 


Lobster 
House a 


Neck 


LOCATED ON THE PIER IN THE HEART OF THE 
FAMOUS ROCK NECK ART COLONY, WE FEATURE 
THE BEST IN CONTINENTAL CUISINE, NATIVE 
SEAFOOD, COCKTAILS, FINE WINES AND A VIEW 
OF SAILBOATS DOCKING AT HISTORIC SMITH’S 
COVE. ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY. 

LOU SILVESTRI AT THE PIANO 
6-10 P.M. THURS.-SUN. 

RICK CHAFF 10-1 P.M., THURS.-SUN. 


LUNCH 11:30-3 P.M. 
DINNER 6-10 P.M. 
LOUNGE 11:30-1 A.M. 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
77R ROCKY NECK AVE 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MA 

(617)283-6905 








Adventures 
Tel li e 
Steak ¢ Fresh 


Lobster & Seafood 
Continental Specials 


MON.-SAT. # 
5:30-10:30 Hl 
SUN. FROM 4 P.M. {gre.') 


RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 
Rte. 128 North 


526-1941 


EXIT 15 - to 127 LEFT 








Our unique indoor-outdoor 
restaurant serves eévery- 
thing from light snacks to full 
dinner. Relax in a nautical 
atmosphere amid tropical 
plants while enjoying superb 
steaks and seafood, great 
salads and sandwiches, 
cherrystones, shrimps and 
oysters. Full menu from 
11:00 A.M. till 11:00 P.M. 
Luncheon specials Monday- 
Friday 11-3, Sunday Brunch 
11-4. Dancing till 2:00 A.M. - 
7 days a week. Every Thurs- 
day Greek night. 9:00 P.M. 
Poolside. 10 Minutes North 
of Boston on Rte. 1A. Ample 
Parking. 
Point of Pines 
289-5566 
Revere, MA 02151 . 








Towne Lyne House 


A beautiful white colonial mansion 
overlooking picturesque Suntaug 
lake. Featuring lobster pie, broiled 
fresh scrod, and our popular baked 
stuffed boneless breast of chicken. 
Luncheon and dinner specials daily. 
Enjoy a drink and complimentary 
hors d’oeuvres in our Heritage 
Cocktail Lounge. Organ music Friday 
and Saturday evenings. Function 
rooms available. Reservations usually 
required, Sunday thru Friday. Most 
major credit cards accepted. Open 
11:45 a.m. to 9 p.m. Sunday thru 
Thursday, till 10 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. 
Route One 
Peabody/Lynnfield 
592-6400 














Reg ES 
Restaurant 


and Inn 


All the gentle charm and 
atmosphere that has made 
Rockport a special place to 
visit is found in this 
delightful Restaurant and 
Inn. Meal choices are more 
than ample: 20 entrees for 
lunch, 35 entrees for dinner. 
There are 2 dining rooms, 
main dining room with a view 
of the ocean or greenhouse 
dining room surrounding you 
with flowers. Whatever your 
choice, we are sure you will 
enjoy your visit. Mobil Guide 
three star rating — excellent 
— three years in a row. 


18 Beach Street 
Rockport, Mass. 01966 
Restaurant 546-3038 

Inn 546-2352 




















Dinner 
Gues.-Sat. 6-10 
798 Main St. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Resewations 492-9500 








Never out of stock. 


“Boston's Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 
Boston Ginhe 


gus, STOCKPOT 


57 Boylston St. 
Soups Crimson Galleria 
4 Quiche é ‘ ; lower leve 
Salads re Ve % Cambridge “ 1:30 AM 
‘ 4 8:30 PM 
‘ Sunday 5-8:30 PM 


Sy ~ 
492-9058 
Pizzeria 











‘Ike Sewell's Origina) Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


(617)267-8554 
Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 


Colleen’s 
Chinese Cuisine 


792 Main St., Camb., Ma. 661-1660 
“A surprisingly elegant Chinese Restaurant - 
imaginative. generous, delicious. Colleen’s is tre- 
mendous.” Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 








mous-sa-ka (mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 

sirloin of beef, cream bec hamel 

and topped with pilaf 

sauce. 2, One of over 

125 items at the 


a) ACGEAN FARS 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 7 AM to 4 AM 
Call 267-2202 for information 














THE NEWTON 
CENTRE 
FOR FRENCH 
CUISINE. 


MODERN GOURMET 
BOSTON 


Restaurant/Caternng/School 


Sle Union Street, Newton Centre, 617-964-3311 
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Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 

Rufus Porter’s, 50 Church St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 491-3735. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Sunday-after- 
noon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 

Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boylston St., 864-8450. 
Open daily from 11:30 to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Sunday-after- 
noon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE,DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Swiss. 

Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

WuFu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Full licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Free parking. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar on Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. Free parking. No tank 
tops on men. MC, Visa. American and Itali- 


an 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, 734-8915. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. Deli. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 

Continued on page 38 





Continental Cuisine 


Chardas 


Dinner by Candlelight 
Serving Hungarian, French, 
Italian & American Specialties 
Open 7 nights. 
1306 Beacon St., Brookline 232-4050 
Reservations recommended 


IBowl & Board 











An _ interesting 
shop for 


interesting people 
*Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 














The Hottest Night 
Spot in New England 


BAN \ AN dancing nightly 
meelis | 














Old Route 1 Ipswich, Ma. 
Fine Italian Culsine 


Open Wed.-Sunday 8 til 1:00 
i y a 
LDAVIOS 
269 NEWBURY STREET 


Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
262-4810 


Dinner Sun - 
Valet parking 





SAVOR THE SEASONS AT 


maison 
robert 


CUISINE’ FRANCAISE 
OLD CITY HALL 

45 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
617-227-3370 











Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 


ny 
| MON—SAT: 
7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 
180 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 


CALL: 
T-A-K-E-0-U-T 

















AINALLY, 
HARVARD SQUARE 
HAS THE FINEST 


TRADITIONAL JAPAPANESE 
CUISINE... 


ANYWHERE. 


{ } 
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SUSHI BAR 

SUKIYAKA 

TEMPURA 
JAPANESE BEER AND WINE 


RESTAURANT ROKA 


18 ELIOT STREET © HARVARD SQUARE® CAMBRIDGE e@ 661-0344 





























SINCERE THANKS 


to all our customers 
who have made our first year 
so successful 








MATTHEWS ALL NATURAL INC. 
100 Topeka Street 
Boston, Mass. 02118 
232-0673 


And try our new natural unbleached White Muffins 
Whole Wheat, and Cinnamon & Raisin 














The Averof wishes to 
tantalize your taste buds! 


The Averof 


1924 Mass. Ave., Porter Square, Cambridge, 354-4500 


At the Averof, John and Raymond Bandar treat you like a guest in their 
home. The warm, friendly people, authentic decor and ethnic flavor blend to 
create the unique atmosphere that is the Averof. They are also available for 
functions. Catering with Character is done on and off the premises. 


Luncheon Buffet $2.95, Mon.-Sat. 
Sunday Bruncheon Buffet $4.95 


Mention this ad for a complimentary glass of wine. 
Take a short cab ride - save time, save money. 
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Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. No 
jeans. MC, Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, club 
membership. American, seafood. 
Blue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Closed on Sun. in July and 
August. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Dancing and live music Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Free parking. No jeans or 
sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Hungari- 
an and European. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. French/Continen- 
tal. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Parking. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Ameri- 
can. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Point of Pines, Revere, 
289-5566. Open Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for din- 
ner to 11 p.m. Sunday brunch from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. 
Dancing nightly. MC, Visa. American. 
Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. No T-shirts. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Chinese. 
La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
Parking. MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 
Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
Sun. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. Free 
parking. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 





Introducing Boston’s Newest and most Unique 
lounge. Downstairs at the Emperor of China 
Contemporary Jazz in an intimate 
setting featuring the music of 

i Keo)aam @-\-3-lalem aal-lalet- 


THIS THURSDAY 
4:30 - 7:30 


Complimentary Hot Hors D’oeuvres 
No Minimum. No Cover Charge 


EMPEROR 
OF CHINA 


100 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 542-0522 





Rubens once said: 
“Itis not important to live long, but to live well’ 
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Our rich, lusty taste was just his style. 
by re Stella Artois. In fact, thé beautiful Chateau du Steen, where 


Rubens lived and painted his famous landscapes, was not far from 
Den Hooren Brewery, where our beers were first created, more than 600 
yeals ago. 

EE: Today, Stella is one of those rare beers still brewed the antique way— 
Nereieeray3] in copper brewhouses — from 100% fresh hops. So you can still enjoy 
cu PREMIUM oe 7 the lusty beer taste the Belgians—and Rubens— loved for years. 

= ‘Taste Stella Artois. Live well today. - 


‘Stella Artois. The Art of Beer. From — 





